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He’s carrying quite a load but he’s doing all right. 


And he’s mighty grateful for your help — especially 


Assoe 
when Long Distance circuits are crowded. 
Assishe 
: J. MITC! 
Then the Long Distance operator may say Busin 


HU 


“Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” Savin 


telephone time is important in wartime. 
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is an unhappy fact that this country has ag 
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wisdom dictated from the start. 
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han they were in the first months of the 
blitz, the 


places a heavier burden on the civilian por ulat: 
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o terrible for credence. ¥ 


evid is overwhelming. Speaking before the Hi 
( nons, Anthony Eden confirmed earlier stories 

portation of 400,000 Hungarian Jews, of whom 
000 h ly been slain in the Silesian camps 


ficial Sovict commissions have confirmed similar 
Jews in a number of Russian citi 
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ny instances the names of the individuals wh 
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responsible for these murders are known, 

men ll unquestionably be punished as pr 
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in the three-power statement issued last Noveml 

. ot Ae — ‘ —_ » & Let Pax 
Moscow. But these are not crimes for which a few 
\ ils a re responsible. Blame must also be p! 
im f (5 rr yh tla r tale ting ithay ' 
the rerma people for tolerating, without vi 


protest, a government which has gloried in its rut! 


ever so gen 
fourth-termers was a minimum gesture for a Cabinet 
cer, a political necessity rather than a sincere expr 

his chief. “Usually well-informed pol 
ssip’’ is cited by the New York Herald Tribune 

port that Jones was given “anything 
‘eatment’’ at a recent conference with the P: 
isclaamed any knowledge of the 7 


hat made by Jones's 


ill Clayton, is incredible. Jones's nephew, G 


nan of the Texas State Democratic E; 
ommittee and a leading figure among the 
fourth-termers. Lamar Fleming, one of the pris 


executives of ¢ layton’s cotton concern, was one ol! 
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framers of the plan to free Texas electors from 
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traditional obligation to cast their votes as diré 
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, under pressure, at least issued a forthright 


ment—"I do not approve.’ But Jones merely 


that ‘“‘on reflection there is good reason to believe t 
the [Texas State} convention acted in the heat of 1 


cal controversy.’ This may be read either as a stat 


of fact or as a mild rebuke, and is hardly suff 


amends from a Cabinet officer who has been linked 
an intrigue against his chief, 
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THE JONES-CLAYTON STATEMENTS REFLE¢ 
the collapse of the anti-Roosevelt movement in | 
South, which now hopes only to block Wallace and 
prevent the party from matching the Republican plas 

on FEPC, poll-tax, and anti-lynching legislation. As 


sorted forces supporting Rayburn, Douglas, Truman, and 
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n, in his acceptance speech at Chicago, 


7 January 20 next year our government will again have 
binet of the ablest men and women to be found in 
rica." The emphasis he gave to this promise and the 
er in which it was hailed in the Republican press 
suggest that it is to be featured in his campaign. 
ever, a pledge of this sort remains unimpressive 
it descends from the general to the particular. 
: rs are likely to ask just what men and women Mr. 


y has in mind: they will want to see whether his 


re f r ] . 1 nm ly 
nition of ability coincides with their own. It is doubt- 
whether this legitimate curiosity will be satisfied, 


Mr. Dewey told reporters at Chicago that he was 


picking his Cabinet at this time. Yet it would be 
fair to make the broad accusation that the G. O. P.’s 
ididate is selling pigs in pokes, for the platform on 
h he stands gives us a strong hint about the identity 
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lares, should embrace all agencies dealing with labor 


nistration next year. The De 


ent of Labor, it 
ind should be headed by a real labor representative. 
We assume this is a pledge that the post will be given 

a union leader if Mr. Dewey wins the right of ap- 
h of the 


There are cir- 


intment. But what leader, and from whi 

ur major labor groups in the country? 

mstantial rumors around that the answer may be “Big 

ill’’ Hutcheson, septuagenarian boss of the A. F. 
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ibor leader, is not only prominent in A. F. of L. coun- 


nters’ Union. Hutcheson, long the G. O. P.’s tame 


cils but close to John L. Lewis, True, nobody would 
pick Big Bill as among the “ablest” men in the country, 
ind he is neither young nor vigorous. But the Republi- 


an range of choice is so limited that Mr. Dewey may 


I have to overlook these defects. 
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SO THEY SPRAYED PARAFFIN ON THE BIG TOP 


after they had dissolved the paraffin in gasoline, It was 
fine for waterproofing canvas, they said. And it the 
biggest big top in t rid. But it didn’t rain that 
afternoon in Hartford. It was hot with midsummer 
heat. Circuses are for summer time and all the kids wer 
there. The fire, they s took about three seconds t 
climb from near on r right up to the top of tl 

center pole, 1 in ten 1 ites it was all over and a 
hundred and forty-odd people h 1 been burned to death 
—most of them children, We thought we had grown 
used to death and disaster; they are part of our tra 


were not §$ itis 5 

costs or rewards of victory; they were 
burned bodies in a gray armory in a New 
town. Px rhaps our pricf and horror relate us morc cl 

to the suffering of our devastated world. That is not 
enough. For these deaths in Hartford were needless. Let 
us say it. Whatever the court may deci le, we say these 


deaths were due to criminal negligence. If the law was 
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tain as the international money lender pat excel! 


that it is perhaps hard to realize how fundament 
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its position has changed during the course of this 


of view, it is today 
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But that is not the only reason why Britain will 

to ¢ (pand r rts far above their pre-war level 

fore the war it consistently bought from other « 

tries far more than it sold and settled the balance 

f is of shipping and other services and the pro 

of its foreign investments. As we have already n 

these investments have been largely liquidated; h 

in order to maintain its international balance of 

i s, Brit will either have to sell still more goods 
road or curb 1 rts drastically. The second altern 

Id mean a terrific cut in the British standard 

j ind would have catastrophic effects on the econ 

of the many <« rics that have relied on the Br 

market to absorb their surpluses. Consequently, if ways 

cannot be found to develop an expanding economy for 


thus enabling it to enlarge its exports 


ciently, Britain is likely to be forced to adopt an elaborate 
barter system and organize its chief suppliers and 


tomers as a Closed sterling bloc. It is hardly necessary 


point out how adversely such a development would 
affect American interests or how little conducive it would 
be to world peace. 

A post-war expansion of exports is not such a c! 
cal necessity for the United States, but it may have 
important bearing on our prosperity. The heavy indus- 


tries, whose capacity has grown so much under the pres- 
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The military experts of the German High Comm 


> luckily, are having a worse time than the military 
perts of t \merican press, because a wrong guess 


divisions lost. In the « 


] > . ‘ +} . 
them means another five 


Vilna, it may mean twenty-five or more divisions. S 


tegically, the denial of rail transit through Vilna 1 
i is serious as the loss of Dvinsk: the German tr 
in the north can now get home only via the second 
| line west from Dvinsk through Lithuania to Tilsit 
5 via the coastal line through Riga. 


r Faced with the terrible pressure of three fronts 


Germans have begu 


1 showing a tendency to cut 


the evacuation of Kovel and th 


losses, as witness 


rted withdrawal to the Bug—the line from which 


Russian misadventure 9 


Start ] three years ag 


month. Perhaps a imilar decision 1s already being t 
; in the n 1, and the enemy's army group will be | 
bef Bagramian reaches Dvinsl 
in sti h, speed, skill, and strategy m 
t i stopping-point for this raj 
Get ) disaster. Behind Vilna lies K 
h Niemen s south to Grodno: but t 
1 Army ct s big rivers without drawing bt 
Litovsl xceptionally strong fortress; | 
Minsk. Granted that the Germans get fresh tt 
I | n that t Red Army outpaces its f 


force! ts and ipplies temporarily, we may sec 

n th eral line Riga-Brest-Litovsk-Lvov, with t 
to Germans withdrawing from the north and from t! 
of Pripet salient thrust between Baranovichi and Koy 
d- Then there is Zhukov’s massive First Ukrainian Army 
: waiting south of Rokossovsky: and westward for th 


ae , . . 
rmans, a much shorter line from K6énigsberg through 
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The break-out in the west, presaged by the week-end 

| of Caen and La Haye du Puits, is on a smaller scale 

t will prove as decisive. The Allied story has been one 

f hard fighting and sound preparations; the German, one 

missed opportunity. The British and Canadians on 

the left flank defeated superior German armor piece- 

al, which means that the strategic counter-attack to 

rive the Allies into the sea will never come. American 

ps showed their flexibility by turning amphibian on 

right flank, and wading across flooded ground to 
seize important communications centers. 

The beachhead battle is over; the man who failed to 





prevent the establishment of the beachhead is unem- 
ployed, his place taken by a good detensive neral ap- 
parently more acceptable to the Nazi Party and to the 
“suggestions” of his underling, Rommel; war of m 
ment in the west is about to begin. The rumor that Hit 
has taken personal command in the west is a of 
modest gratification to the Allies, who hav 

superiority in fire power and overmastering strength in 
the air, while the Luftwaffe and the German pround 
forces fight over gas and oil already cut 70 per cent 
Allied air attack. Berlin is not much farther from Caen 


than it is from Kovel. 


The Cross of Gold 


BY I, F. STONE 


Washington, July 6 
AY I offer a few tentative observations toward 
an understanding of what is happening at the 
United Nations Financial and Monetary Confer- 
e at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire? 

1. The United States, with most of the world’s gold, 

st find some way to revive the gold standard, or see 

; metal lose much of its value. 

2. Its only major ally in this is the Soviet Union, a 

rge gold-producing country. 

3. But the Soviet Union, as a Socialist country, is 

terested in gold only as an export commodity, whose 
value it wishes to maintain. As a Socialist country, it is 

rgely insulated from the difficulties created by an in- 
rnational gold standard and the necessities imposed 

y such a standard on domestic policy. 

4, That these difficulties are enormous is shown by 
\merican experience under the New Deal. Though the 

rld's richest country, we were forced to suspend 

ie gold standard in order to be able to embark on a 
rogram of deficit financing, credit expansion, unem- 
loyment relief, and public works for economic revival. 

5. Had Mr. Roosevelt not suspended gold payment, 
these measures would have brought about a flight from 
the dollar that would have further depressed prices and 
intensified the economic crisis. 

6. The crisis itself was largely due to the fact that 
poorer countries had to dump their products on the 
vorld market at any price they would bring in order 
to obtain gold to pay their debts, 

7. Revival of the conventional gold standard would 
1gain subject other nations, and our own, to these cycli- 
il disturbances in all their intensity, and make it im- 

ssible for them to use monetary management and 
spending to cushion the effect on the domestic economy. 
8. Just what this means may become clearer if we 





look at the case of Britain. Britain, with little pold 
left, is no longer the traditional citadel of the gold stand- 
ard. The extent of the revolution which has occurred 
in British financial thinking may be seen from the fact 
that J. M. Keynes, once a heretic for his opposition to the 
gold standard, was forced to defend himself in t 

House of Lords last May from a charge that he was 


trying—by his negotiations with the United States Treas- 


ufy—once more to link Britain with gold. “I 


confess, 

said Lord Addison in that debate, ‘] have never been 

convinced that to dig gold out of the ground in South 

Africa and to bury it refined in a cellar in the United 

States is, in fact, adding to the wealth of the world 
9. ( lose ly 


gold standard is the new and equally revolu 


linked with this new British attitude to 
ward the 
tionary British attitude toward the problem of post-war 
employment. The official Report on Employment Poll 
presented by Lord Woolton as Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion states: “The Government are prepared to acce} 
in the future the responsibility for taking action at the 
earliest possible stage to arrest a threatened slump. This 
involves a new approach and a new responsibility for 
the state. It was at one time believed that every trade de 
pression would automatically bring its own corrective 
since prices and wages would fall, the fall in prices 
would bring about an increase in demand, and emp! 
ment would thus be restored. Experience has shown, 
however, that under modern conditions this process 
of self-recovery, if effective at all, is likely to be ex 
tremely prolonged and to be accompanied by widespread 
distress, particularly in a complex society like our own 
That is the end of classical economics in Britain. 

10. To carry out the purposes indicated, the British 
intend to keep the rate of interest low and prevent the 
flight of capital abroad. ‘We abjure,’’ Lord Keynes said, 


ii terms that must sound downright blasphemous in 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE PULLMAN STRIKE is no 
most important development of the week. Transcending 


n significance is the demonstration that such a strike 
never again be so formidable in this country... . It is 


universally recognized that 


1s a rebellion, and that the people of the United States 
promy tly suppress rebellion. The next upstart 

( 3 the lab men of the land to make a national 
< vill fare about tl > way as a man down South 


from the U 
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such a strike as Debs order 
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s to be expected that with tl ppr h of 44 
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rnition of De Gaulle has already been del 1 
1 month 1 though his visit to Washington n 
roved ful in many respects, it did not pr 
ition, The war is already five years old, and t 
mate of Europe has not yet been grasped 
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Militarily, the most daring e tations have beer 
d. Politically, the m modest h s | 
rated. If there is a different policy for Europe from 
one we have known until now, it is the best-kept 
ret of the war. 
With regard to the enemy countries no plan has been 


But already 
formula 
1 the y 


nounced beyond unconditional surren 


Italy have how inadequate this 


»\ ed. 


uld advance by 


we seen 
It may be that there the Allies expecte 
taking 


town after town. Based upon 
t assumption, their program was very simple. In each 
put AMG authori- 
s to work and relegate broad political problems to the 


town the Allies occupied, they would 


lefinite future. But when the whole fascist structure 


ldenly crumbled with the overthrow of Mussolini. a 


itical vacuum was produce d for which the Allies were 


rely unprepared. 


[he same thing 


may happen with Germany. It is pos- 
le that the Germans will be finally knocked out on 
ir own soil, But it is also possible that the collapse will 
» place outside the frontiers, through the defeat of the 
rman forces in the east and in the west. Many situa- 


ms could then arise. Suppose, for instance, that 
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The Hapsburg adventure fizzled out amid general laugh- 
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FIRST TASK: END FASCISTS 


The y of favoring the most reactionary elements 

| s its basis two factors, one of them difficult to 
4h + * 

the other « r to overcome. The first is monop 


capitalism, whose power and future hopes are di- 


f : naced by every swing to the left in Europe, It 
ilt to co! to an reement with the r pr 
s of those finan ial 1 rests which plan to dra 
f into Ul r cartels as a deaf 1d dumb associat 
j KI h v h h r ps th Y Cal de il, ind th \ 
t every effort to keep, or put, those groups 
In | r. But there is a id elet t that can be won 
le helpful to the democratic cau namely, that 
i 
rge section of Allied nion, particularly American 
i! hich has ace pl 1 tl official policy of the 
Lilies not | luse it wants to e mono} capital 
tor | nply | se it has not understood what 
has | } in Europe during the last fifteen years 
therefor nnot understand what is going on now. 
Thes realize that fascism has divided 
Europe i two iff lable camps, that long before 
s coalition had begun, the fight 
I ! the ch [ t r of 1 War It 
it t hich people killed and wer 
1. It mot! bitter ind more violent than 
( f It ir, and a ir without 
tf t t of conciliation. To destroy 
t ! tora n 1a 1 peace lor 
in Amet ral, even for an American labor leader, 
for 10 | | {in the f1 iimospher 
of Amer the int of that fight is difficult to 
rasp. A is have not lived under terror, perceived 
e meaning of police rule, endured the torture 


experience 1 the 


Octal 


vulgar I rutality of fascist agitation smearing everything 











man. They could sympathize with us Eu: - Jer 
d t i not share entirely our hate lan and 
In Et p¢ 1 ist masses had decide L 
an to f forever when the war broke « 
War f the struggle on the defeat of Hitler s wl 
the Axis coalition, but the underlying nature « S 
fight did not change. The bitter political conflict v + even 
had divided Europe was incorporated into the war f ifes 
armies and machines. Everywhere the fascists and ascism Is 
peasers of 1938 and 1939 became the collaboratior e Of 
of 1940. A repulsive M. de Brinon who before th cise its | 
was hated as fascist was now doubly hated as fascist eocuuires 
5 Quisling. Europe has had thousands and thousands of It rec 


De Brinons. But it is not the individual but the re; nowleds 


the movement—fascism itself—that must be destr ner 
The end of the armed power of Hitler and Mus rstat 
Is a prerequisite to all else, but it will not mean the the men 
end of fascism, not after the policy of temporizing in be t 
fascism that has been practiced in these last four tion. Th 
For the peoples of Europe the fight against fascism et, Wi 
still be an unfinished job. In North Africa, in Italy, ts fron 
France, in every land that has so far been liberated, t ry. not 
people have shown their determination to get that Europe. 
done. The first principle of a new, genuinely democt f m 
olicy on the part of the Allies must be to permit v 


people to do it. This will not be easy. American 53 
t 


horities have a strong predilection for “‘order”’ | 


at the expense of freedom, And without a clear ur 
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standing of the irreconcilable nature of the polit 31 


conflict in Europe, the natural tendency of Amer weak 
administrators will be to put obstacles in the way of t ry 
democratic forces. This tendency must be restrain S wih th 
the war against fascism is to be conclusively won fre 


FULL POWER TO ANTI-FASCISTS ify 


In America democracy exists, at least it has until t The cr 
In Europe it must be re-created. The first thing, ther quires 


fore, that Americans must understand is that in 
Europe of today and in the Europe of after the wa: will hi 
cratic process will be quite different from w! tion, « 


it is in the United States. That is why the AMG can: ncep 


fill the vacuum produced through the destructior rson 
normal and free political life. The people themscl\ ree 
thr 1 their own authorities, must take charge of t many 
situat More concretely, each national governmc! intr 
provisional or not, in so far as it actually represents | public 
elements of resistance, must direct the arduous process resour 
of reestablishing dem cracy. ry. ] 

It will be a hard task and not a very pleasant one, but irect 
it must be undertaken and carried through to the last can b 
consequence. It is very well for the honorable Signor collec 


Orlando, with his eighty-five years and his liberal ideas lat 1 


dating from the pre-Mussolini era, to oppose the eradica ans we 
tion of fascism on the ground that “fascism was never outsi 


strong in Italy and that there is nothing to eradicate 
as he told Herbert L. Matthews in an interview published 
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fest Europe will not s¢ tle the question. To destroy 


1 is something more complex than a problem of 
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or revenge. Even in defeat fas 
ts head. The restoration of democracy in Europe 
res more than pious words and noble wishes 
requ : 
req ires 
ledge of the peo} ie 


I > 


political experience, moral authority, 
of the masses, of the c rru} t 
inery of the past that must be destroyed. It requires 
tanding of the organizations, the union leaders, 
en in the village, in the town, in the nation, who 
be trusted with the process of democratic restora- 
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The fight will not cease with the firing of the last 
et, with the expulsion of fascists and collaboration- 
m power, with the liberation of the entire coun- 


ot even with the proclamation of formal peace in 


A period will follow in which the forces of 
sm under every disguise, even the democratic dis- 


will try to survive and to prepare for the next 


To face that danger we must have at the head of 
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European government, provisional or permanent, 


se sail . ; 
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hardened in the fight against fascism, alert t 
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ires of the nation but at the same time ready to 


the demands of irresponsible groups inside the 
ry, conciliatory and responsive in their relations 


the Allie 1 


powers but ready also to resist any pres 
from outside which would substitute favored reac 
ry elements for representatives of the popular will 
creation and protection of democracy in Europe re 
ires strong governments in the period of transition 


In the economic field the problems that every state 
have to settle call for a great deal of imayina- 
of readiness to break with the social 
ceptions and the social privileges of the 
ms acquainted with the present European situation 
ganization of Europe will demand 


, saly ™~ ? "Tl } 7? ft P , 
VY socialistic Measures, ine lil eration rorces in every 


beey ’ mM , solw in x 7 

ry have come out stronely In favi r of in i 1 
bh} | : sridietrs . aabsnat 
tblic control over major industries and the national 
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irces. For that, too, a strong government ts nec 


Both political and economic conditions point in the 
ction of increased executive power. How this power 
n be controlled by the popular will, how to combine 

ctivism and freedom——these are the 


great questions 

will confront post-war Europe. They can only be 
iswered by the people themselves. Interference from 
itside, however well meant, can only produce, in mag 


ied degree, the “chaos” which the AMG was created 
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to avoid. 
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and the Russian regime; to acclaim the heroism of 


Russian armies and the ability of the Russian genera 
as qualitics inherent in a great nation which | 
been known for its pride and its courage, But to 


common man, whose century 
} 7 . e +} ¢ ] ] 
nounced, the Russian victories are more than that: th 
> ict 1ee the slue nrolet P tate tf he wu 14 
are victories of the only pl yetarian state in th \ rid 
leyt] ] le] k moro 2 ' t } 
Neither the Bolshevik purges, nor Russia's pact wit 
Germany at the beginning of the war against Hit 


nor the Soviet recognition of Badoglio, whether or 1 
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Thirdly, Br American Jj licy in itself, by 
r the most reactionary elements everywhere, ha 
dad ve move which, in practice, has becor 
further move toward the left. In 1941 De Gaulle, w! 
never ¢ ted to be rewarded for his fight against H 
ler with the hostility of Washington, surrounded hin 


self with represe ntatives of the French bourge 
These were the men most easily available—young dip 
lomats stranded in London by the collapse of Fran 
refugees who had had sufficient means or power to es 
cape in the desperate days after the surrender—and 
represented the element from which De Gaulle himself 


emerged, Darlanist expediency led De Gaulle to seek 
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hizers in inorth Africa to resist the 


ina ti yt , niy 
und this su yOrt Mainly 


Socialists 1 ¢ inists, who « M PFise 1 the 
of the resistance movement. By taking a position 
st him, W ington pushed De Gaulle toward the 

{ and at the e time f ciled the left to him 
Nor did the warm-hearted words about Franco spoken 
by Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons have a differ- 
ent effect. The answer to that ill-inspired tribute was 
a stiff f pg rilla vities and a call from the 
jeaders of the underground to the Spanisl people to 
prepare for the coming rebellion.”’ This was the first 
time since the end of the Spanish war that such an expres- 
sion had been used in an illegal manifesto. That, inside 
Spain itself. Among the political exiles Mr. Churchill's 


resulted in a series of statements by the most tem- 
rs of the Republican parties which even the 
rthened. Thus in Spain 
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Day 1 COINCIG 1 the first ve in the 

iti f tl ld Norman soil and with the arrival 
ted States of General Charles de Gaulle, it 1s 
reaflirm s faith in Frat in the France of 
Arc which drove out the enemy from abroad 
Ira of 1 hich cleansed its soil of th 


hin and proclaimed the immortal principles 


eq _ fraternity; in the France which, 

by its traitors, is now slowly emerg 

{ 1 of its heroes 
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e State Department and the | 
Office the view of diplomatic experts of the old r 
like M. Alexis L 


de Madariaga, seemed more important than all the 


ger, or of amateur diplomats like S 
from inside Europe. On the other hand, « 
distinguished columnists like Anne O'Hare Mcé 

have interpreted the 


populations as proof of an apathetic Europe. We 


stories of the hungry and 

that they will pay equal attention, not only to the o: 

ized struggle of the people of France, but to the 
of the Copenhagen strike—a_strik 


significance 
EE ee ee re +) xatural patriotic ] 
symbolizes something more than natural patriotic h 
the invader. It clearly reveals how the very pe 


Danish worker has become a revolutionary throug 


levelopment of the anti-fascist fight. 
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The mistake of not having seen clearly the d 
nherent in Hitler’s rise wer has beet i 
inherent in Hitlers rise to power has been paid for | 
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war. The mistake of not seeing the meaning of th 
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may be paid for by another war. But before that w 
be conf! 1 with a tra ind ironic situati 
liberated intries of Europe struggling to fre 
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tl I'r , Which is its essence, as Pari 
essence of France. 

It is natural, then, that at many different times P 
has beer 


the source of its ideas and tastes. Yet Paris, in the « 


considered the spiritual capital of the w 


of its history, has often been occupied and sack 
predatory invaders. In the nineteenth century alone 
in fhe space of less than sixty years it was taken t 
In June, 1940, the h 
Paris, was again struck a blow so violent t! 


times Dy enemy armies. 


the whole nation was brought to ruin. A hysterical 1 


trust of France seized the world. “France is finish 
is dead!’’—these words were on all lips. N 


remembered that such charges were as old as Fr 


itself. They return to the lips and the pens of witn 
of French history as regularly as the refrain of 
French songs. For the thousand-year past of Fran 
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tains as many disasters as pe riods of glory. 


No other great European nation has been, thr 


alternately so despised and so admired, 
pit | and so envi |: no other has so often been 
nounced dead and then extolled for its vitality and ov 


flowing youth, “I have been told that never before 
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auch baseness in the world, so many crimes, 


sins, SO Many vices, as today in France,” Henry 


England said to Charles d’Orléan, after taking |! 


er at the Battle of Agincourt in 1415. It may be 
1 that this severe judgment was uttered by an 

But it differs no whit from French testimony 
in the same century. Indeed, is there any more 
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intellectual, and material disintegration of France 
that of the anonymous author of “Le Journal dun 
ois de Paris,” covering the period 1405 to 1 
t scarcely had Joan of Arc appeared and her work 

ynpleted when the country began to recover with 
ling rapidity. A new age was born—the age 
e greatest French poet and the greatest French 
r, the age of Villon and Fouquet. Less than a cen- 

ter the spirit of the age was reflected in a very 
rent book from that of the gloomy Parisian bour- 


presented a dazzling 


Ronsard’s ‘“‘La Franciade 


f a happy France, the envy of all Europe, and 
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is's ribald laughter shook the farthest corners of 
intry. But even in the sixteenth century this bril- 
France was 1 e than e darkened | disaster 
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ined t \ ry than it was torn by internal 
religious strife. The misery of the people mount d 


Henry II established order again, 
t the hands of an assassin shortly afterward. 
le of Louis XIV, when France was the 
est and most powerful country in Europe, also wit- 
d disasters rivaling those of preceding centuries. 
fact, at the end of the seventeenth century and the 
inning of the eighteenth, during the War of the 
nish Succession, France was in such straits that ob- 
rvers spoke of it in the same terms that had been used 
the contemporaries of Joan of Arc. Hardly one-tenth 
the people had enough to eat. Even the king’s min- 
ers, we are told by Fénelon, were reduced to “living 
de Bohéme and not at all like men who rule the 
ntry.’’ Nevertheless, France recovered, and the eight- 
th century became the age of Rousseau, Voltaire, and 
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erot, the glorious century of the Encyclopedists. 
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In 1789 the Revolution began; in 1793 France was 


led from all sides—north, south, east, and west. 
ith magnificent élan the revolutionary armies expelled 
enemy. In 1797 came financial bankruptcy. Two 
Napoleon made the world tremble: then his em- 
crumbled and France was agai: 


neteenth century collapse and recovery su 1 ¢ 
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acter of the French, which is the source of our faith in 
france. A contemporary French poet has remarl that 
} eee ee +] ' 4 ' 
his compatriots ar en open and a same tim 
+ 1 t « P +} { | cr +r 
CTl } l ¢ worl 
ness and their lack of hypocrisy make it « 
| 1] . : se | | 
them and id ¢ to bel: \ that one Kr A ti I n 
- ; | 
SI ly a storm breaks, t Frenchman fr 
unex 1 man r, and or per ves as has { 
shown befor 
; 
This dual ire 1s th roduct of f 
, 
his history working in of tion to « ver but ’ 
f ! nim I tat 1 | [ 


ina 1 1 
its torg repeat de f } 
a fo thee oreat | 
rs \ U rl i if i kal i 


The hist ry of the French has 
stics which give sharpness to their criticism and gravity 
to their thoughts. A Frenchman knows how to be serious 
without appearing to be, often masking his earnestness 
with a gentle irony that borders on insouciance 


as profound as he is 


he is as thoughtful as he ts gay, 


io}ly. In France originated most of the current f 
thought that have nourished Europe for the last four 


ruitful skepticism and 


home of 
creative criticism 
lution and of socialism, too, for socialism was fort 


lated in France long before Karl Marx gave it a 


tific base. France is also the country where racial 

was nrst pt cla m { nd ré d kr ( 

rrcat pows tha illowed N roes to ta t ¢ 
yvvernment: a black deputy from Ha v ( } 1 
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a collapse that seemed fatal 
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SY ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


uiring fr 
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I I s | | 1S id 1.) \ » 
tn I since then, there |! I 1a se 
} if 
ri f Dewey forces 7 likie 1 UE 
1 4 
y to r. Minor Bi 
ri 
f ul ineffective. Willl . 


1cS \ I t Clare I i 1 nrerer 
’ 1 1] 
cle on tne f{ 5 ilities Of a negotia 1 pea ! 
i i 

ra ‘ 7 , \ 
wo men was killed by Willkie’s statement \ 
~ ; ; +} 
idn't talked with Mrs. Luce in several months . 

x 17 > ! 

yur courses are open to Willkie: (1) he can it Vv 
i 
nd participate actively in the campaign; (< rau 
, 11 
emain silent until the very last minute and f Wii 


porters on Election Day that he voted for terpi 


y; (3) he can indorse F. D. R., whose fourth-te: Will 


lidacy is a certainty, and campaign on his | 


, ae 
(4) he can withhold indorsement of either nomuince ar ie 


his own views. Unless some major concessions are ma 


ling ‘educational’ campaign tn lin 
‘ 


¢ ] 
to his forthright stand on international cooperation, ultin 


lf to the Lx wey candi lacy. 
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l—labor, treatment of 1 5. price « rol 
I 
ven a cursory reading of W rticles { ed 
I 
{ Kepul 1 \ n ili disclose -h vast 
. 4 ) lose | 
area of disagreement between him and Ds« 
- | ] ] \V/7511! “ ehil wwhyt ._-™ . 
Lerner has described Willki« s philosophy is crea- 


nservatism.” JI would go farther and say tha 
kie’s philosoy hy is rapidly developing into a creative 
ralism. Whether or not you think Wilkie means 
it he says, it cannot be denied that he has spoken 1n- 


vely and in the 


and his advisers 


_— 
\ 
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little need for Willkie’s support, although, per- 
rsely, they’d love to have it. They know his backing 


electoral votes of California 


' 
ie’s price is not a Cabinet post, or an umbassador- 
N | lire \ a "ryt nic ¢ 1. > 
or some ¢ r plum. Willkie simply wants to driv 
i l 
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reted as a repu liation of his rival's prit iples, and 
iIlkie’s importance in the Repu 

minimal. Willkie is of course awar 
The most formidable probl m which he faces is the 
d to make a decision in the near future. A pr tracted 


ken the importance of his 


Silence on his part can only weal 


L, ultimate choice. His war of 


ierves on Dewey and his 
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GOOD-NEIGHBOR NOTE: So merchants in nearby 
nations, Printer’s Ink reports, now adver that their ls 


t from Argentina. 
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France, 4,400 million; H i I 
845 million; the ‘Protectorat 2,425 mullion; 
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Italy, 2,000 million; Denmark, 1,890 million, 
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Those Gentle Danes 
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LEISTIKOW 


. 
in the old government. It was certainly not their | | 
that the Germans prevented it from functioning. a oe 
Exasperated, the Germans went back to the King. | ol 

he was a constitutional monarch, and he could do 1 ; 
ing against the advice of Parliament. The truth was t a 
the Danish politicians were none too eager to as ; Me 
further responsibility for what was happening in = 
country. They had actually felt a sense of relief z 
Danish autonomy was kicked overboard. . 
The Germans gave up. The Danes were given a g 4 
dose of the Gestapo. However, in comparison with 1 
treatment accorded other German-occupied count: 
ere handled gently: fewer shootings, fewer 1 

rrests, no interdiction of political parties or unions , 
st e of newspapers. The state and local admin ‘ 
tions were allowed to function. ‘ 
[he Danish answer to even these half-hearted : 


Was a wave of sabotage unequaled in any 


1 country. Two hundred acts of sabotag 
yrted in the last four months of 1943, ranging 
r of troop trains to destruction of well-guar 
War plants—an average of ntteen to twenty cases a 


1 country of less than four million inhabitants. 
(he Nazis answered in kind. If the Danes boml 


factories, the Germans bombed crowded movie hou 


If the Danes killed traitors, the Germans answered w , 


murder of well-known Danish patriots. To d 
irty work, they formed a special gang of a few tl 
£an} ‘ 
sand ruffians, the Shalburgkorps, named after a Dat d 


Nazi who had fallen as a volunteer in Russia. This cor 
is advertised as a legion of Danish volunteers to 
bolshevism. Actually, it was commandeered from 
German minority in North Slesvig, traditional D 


After some toughening up at the eastern fro 


i 4\ i 

the corps was sent to Denmark on a “furlough.” 

Such is the background for the events which b 
on June 22 with the demolition by saboteurs of D 

mark's largest machine-gun plant. The situation | 

ed into a general strike when the Germans est ' 


ied martial law, made wholesale arrests of uni 
leaders, and shot eight hostages. Unrest spread. Hu 
reds of people were killed. When the Germans 


tf water and supplies and threatened to bomb Copen 
iven, the Danes dared them to go ahead. The N 


balked, as they had done the previous summer, appat 


ently more jittery than their « iplives. 
2 tla 
After August 29, 1943, the Danes interpreted th 


re 
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vacillation as a sign of 
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ipiy Was al acte accord Piy Wi hal y 
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rpret German hesitancy differently this time 


Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


ss which 
10 are called 
ly “V-1" (Vergeltungswaffe No. 1)—without 
lanation. The bom 
occasionally as 
a few short paragraphs 


as ‘harassing fire’ or 


" No m 


} { 
rare given to the whole affair. 


lramatically 
taliation fire 
As so often in the last 


o years, the generals are ble effort 
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ep their record free of breathless 


ae ' tal 
s and which he secks to arouse are all the more co- 
¢ +] ] r + he 
i His 10d at first was to try to convince tne 
that it was already in a state of tremendous excite- 
it and 1iSS a it the new weapon The National- 
i 
cy , , 1, ee ee ee ; 
i) I i n, for example, published the following 
] 17 
. ] r ¢ 
S < 1 aiwv 5 BE a ree or inte t 
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| at t office. Jud y this standard, we 
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€ is aro 11 ) I than even ¢ I V$ 
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Anglo-Ar an in On Friday afternoon 
+ ' U a not r t ' nt ) rle 
NICS C i1U0 > {or L IO reopie 
i A 
t ing € ily whether the r S Was a y true 


J German pe ple intend to savor the new facts 
the retaliation we to the very d 5, LIKE a 
} ] 


went into raptures: 


, ; ;, . 
Re ution has come! The tension which we have 
f for so long has found its outlet. The tremendous 
" r + he > } —f ting |} Las . ] 
pre ire of the period OF waiting has ween recieved 
i A 
| j . oh ee f ve 
I ion na ome for our n raer “d workers: Re ri- 
i on tO ne traveiers Kliiead 1n trains. IN l rion [ofr 
nel 1d Oe sit } 
{ m women, and chiidaren Sia nered in th 1¢lds 
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he writes. His energy 








is Of my subc 
, ri ; | . nil 

scious mechanism, for I notice that I develop the snifiles even 

today 


whenever I have a tiresome schedule like t 


Surely if Mr. Roosevelt reads this book he will have on ra 


not a hundred, of his most embarrassing moments. 
someone put forward the other day the common, alu Natio 
dubious argument that Mr. Sinclair's effort, while it 
+ + ‘ ! ; ) 1,] } —, +} 
not be art, is nevertheless valuable. In this case the re vil 
given were that Mr. Sinclair is dispensing the accumu 
knowledge of a long lifetime, that his point of view 1s 
lightened,” and that a great many people will learn a 
t world affairs from the liberal point of view by r Gi 
ing his books. That assumes, in the first place, a capac 
» with, let alone | eve in, the pe utetic, ubiqu 
i A i ’ 
nniscient, and fatuous Lanny Budd which I for one d ( 
possess. It also assumes the desirability of justifying ev P 
1g that Roosevelt has done. I can't say I read the w! 
ok, but what I did read of it was, among other thi S 
a continuous apologetic for F. D. R. I'll take my hi t 
— ie ca ii , 
straight—though it should be said that any resemblance 
tween this book and fiction is purely coincidental. s) 
MARGARET MARSH e 
‘ 
I { : 
Deadly Praise — 


GIRAUD AND THE AFRICAN SCENE. By G. X 
Price. The Macmillan Company. $3. 


ENERAL GIRAUD faded out of the French p exposu 


} ? ? z — 
so suddenly that this book, which came to 
Caesar, ; instead to bury him. It does this job eff 


s 


] log thot von weoley , r 
» effectively, indeed, that anyone scexing to fr H 
ar . rio\ 
\IPPO 


] ee } 4} ‘ , n ¢ ¢ ’ ] 
General will find this literary tombstone a heavy o 


+ 


: ad 7 | Sees 
For it proves, unintentionally of course, that howeve 





as er Giraud may be, | lacks the savoir-faire whicl ]. 
$: 





nd ensable to a political leader. The very fact tl 

book his official authorization is eloquent: did IN 
not know that G. Ward Price, bright star of the Lor i) Jay 
Daily Mail, was distinguished chiefly for his pre-war eul r th 


of the fascist dictators ? his 
iM 






Mr. Price has, of course, ceased to extol Hitler anc 1, 
lini. but he still seems to find their ideas attractive and lo nd 








with an approving eye on those men in the United Natior 
camp who are tainted with them. Thus we find him extollir than 
1 


such unsavory figures as Lemaigre-Dubreuil, the peanut kis 


of West Africa, who recently fled from Algiers to Spain. Mei 












How to Deal with Japan 
1E AND PUNISHMENT 


THE CRI \ 
John Day Co 








The NATION 


*r race is the inescapable finding of which change will be forced and new leadership emerge 


was of Holtom’s. Subtract the emperor, Third, a new ‘moderate’ 


government formed by “polit 
the emperor, and the scene-shifting” should not be accepted lest it destroy | 


possibility of advance. ‘The only safe rule to go by is « 
that no government set up by the ruling classes of Ja 
in order to deal with the victors after the war can be tru 
Constitutional government superimposed from al 
in Japan and has failed miserably, be 
of rights and privileg 
ught, and died.” Fourth, + 
red, even if the resul 
t is foolsh to assume t! 
ernment can be ach 
from below. ... The re 
racy in the 
ypular self-consci 
1e as the result 


may 


ideology, 
ge with the works’ but « 
er boast that 
is never had 
its have been gaine: 


il benevolence. 


O: A MEMOIR OF TH 


ME OTHERS, WITH 
What OF WILLIAM M. J 


tk makes US. By R. L. Duffus. The Macmillan Company. $ 
bs Gor , 
a R SSIANS NT ha ming ¢ , n ne talgia R. . Duff is of 
f act like editorial staff of the New York Tsmes has tried 





RUSSIANS7 two moments: his germinal twentieth year in the nei 


THEN AND nti tf leonabien at Dicained Calnieilin. tank aiid al 
A LWAYS man Thorstein Veblen. He has succeeded in re 


his internal confusions 











Ider brother, to an ailing ; 
a Marx-quoting cook, sortatio: 
ist of the Western Hemisp! 
personnel of the comn 
7 with bohemian spontas 
and eloquent silences. Bi 
ants of Cedro Cottage 
he domestic animals and at 
¢ world of capitalism and conventis 
analyze and refashion after dinner a 
ites during the day. Mr. Duffus longs to ret 
to Cedro; his evocation of it is a labor of love, and we sh 
his aflection for the callow youth who was father of t 
man, 

Young Duffus was molded by Veblen in a way that v 
necessarily vague to him at the time and, alas, also to 
now. His memories of the institutional economist, who 
“this book's reason for being,” are too discrete and few t 

EP, | bring him to life again. The great man appears mostly as 
= 2 W. 45th §$ Secunnenent w York 19 "am the socio-economic system Of Cedro, in short abstractly. A 

















July is 1944 


L 






TT’ aAWae | Os one sry) : 
morose Thoreau, he moves in limbo, disembowel- 








7 P ern ee al 
1 dogmas, di ing natural laws, smiling at the 
1 superiority of Occidental man over Oriental, of « 
1 insisting that business thrives on wast 
r savage, and insisting that Dusine ss thrives On waste, 
j 9 ate felt his fascination, t what of the intiu 
} a 
or later? The social-mit ess of Duffus seems 
} { ) e f he f } ] ( i ¢ eT 
i < i . aad the y ) 
e J this 
i illd I e one $$10 e < ti 
, 
-ssay is a de e of social securi 1 it occa 
y the death ol! e father from an oO | ) ais 
I 
[he author lays claim to » legacies from \ L 
. , 
or accepted $ and an a ) yf ] 
I 
up. S \ to \ 
I } 
, ' ; > +? . ¢ ‘ + > af + 4 ‘ 
bldSiS Ol L1C Lill Ole ice Ol K4IQ ALIS U ,U A 
i I 
» bnet { } P { fe i - Dician on ] + 
s Dut one oi the various factOrs of nis attituce S$ it 


vant to ask where in the New York Times is the 


} 1 | 7 } | +f 


in influence of this member of its editorial staff? 
obably is, for ‘‘Cedro”’ is romantic memory with little 
ance for our understanding of Veblen or of the 


yf his thought. SOLOMON F. BLOOM 


The Soviet Economy 
{ANAGEMENT IN RUSSIAN INDUSTRY AND AGRI- 
CULTURE. By Gregory Bienstock, Solomon M. 
Schwarz, and Aaron Yugow. Edited by Arthur Feiler 

nd Jacob Marschak. Oxford University Press. $3. 

TRUCTURE OF SOVIET WAGES, A STUDY IN 
ICIALIST ECONOMICS. By Abram Bergson. Har- 

rd University Press. $3.50. 
‘s 1944 James Burnham published a tract on the shape 
f things to come, predicting the emergence of a new 
the class of managers, whose rise to power he consid 


3 ] . + + ] 
inevitable because they are becoming, he asserted, the 
large 


a 
ontrollers of the means of production in the | in- 
il states. The Soviet Union, according to Burnham, 


idy is a managerial state. Its rulers, he said, “‘are, of 


O 


rse, the men who are running its factories and minc 
railroads, the directing members of the commissariats 
1 subcommissariats of heavy and light industry and trans- 
ortation and communication, the heads of the large col- 
ve farms.” 
Needless to say, Burnham’s thesis was properly excori- 
1 at the time by democrats and socialists alike. Its metho- 
gical weakness and political irresponsibility could fool 
y the naive. Now we finally have an empirical study of 
oviet management whose overwhelming evidence obviates 
tnham’s categorical assertions in this uncertain area of 
logical inquiry. The decisive characteristic of the Soviet 
omy is not managerial rule but overall planning under 
political direction of the Communist Party. The individ- 


manager is merely a cog in the gigantic wheel of social- 
planning. The manager participates of course in the 
ing of the plan, and he necessarily plays an important 
t in adjusting the plan in accordance with practice. But 
all practical purposes he has only one outlet for his 
endent energies--namely, the reduction of real unit 
of production. With regard to o itput, expansion 


© 


A vages, and prices he is subject to the dictates of the planners. 






























Al 
Budapest 


By ROBERT PARKER 


Former Eastern European Chief of 
The Associated Press 


ROM the powder keg of Europe comes this 

expert newspaper man’s explosive account of 
current history in the making. Must reading for 
every American who thinks he knows or who 
wants to know what manner of yeast is respon- 
sible for the constantly bubbling ferment in the 
Balkans. Robert Parker was with the German 
Army on its march into Poland in 1939; he saw 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria taken by the 
Nazis; he covered the Russian conquest of 
Bessarabia. His headquarters in Budapest was 
one of the best listening posts in Europe, and 
from the spfing of 1942 up to a few months ago 
he was OWI Chief in Turkey. His thrilling per- 
sonal adventures and reports of intrigue make 
Oppenheim read like Mother Goose. $3.00 
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de 


bo 
as 


onflicts between managers and 


Douglas Millet blitzed 
Washington with his 
amazingly prophetic up- 
offs wien he was one of 
the unheeded few who 
saw at first-hand why 
“You Can't Do Business 


With Hitler.’ “VIA 





‘ DIPLOMATIC 
| POUCH", for the firse 
| time, breaks the secrecy 

which has hitherto con 

cealed these, his confi 

ntial findings. “Actually,” says Quentin Reynolds, 
VIA DIPLOMATIC POUCH’ supplements all other 
oks on Germany . The material is as new today 
wheo Miller wrote it and even more timely.” 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


DIDIER, pvsiisurns, 660 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 


the Communist 


If earlier « 
Party have been largely eliminated and the managers enjoy 
today a greater prestige than in the previous years oO! experi- 
mentation, this cannot be ascribed, as Burnl would have 
it, to managerial control of the means of p! luction. It is 
rather due to the fact that most managers are | mem- 
bers. Already in 1936, 100 per cent of all chiefs of trusts, 
97 per cent of all enterprise dire rs, and 82 per cent of 
all construction chiefs were Communists 
The Burnham thesis is tentatively supported by only one 
of t Mr. Schwarz, whose hypo esis that So t 
f rs might constitute the nucleus of a new ruling class 
found sufficiently borne out by facts in the opin- 
ion of the other authors. Inequality of educational oppor- 
$ Ww ¢ » be the root of such a develop 
But a $ ty may be due to limitation of available 
state ; s of war preparation rather than 
to a «ae te policy of foster ng it, the hypothesis is open 
to I 
rhe study is not primarily concerned with the status of 
i ement t t i@, Or fa her at the outbreak 
of war 1941, but traces the evolution of relations between 
party, and tra inion committees. Nor is it ex 
sively concerned with management It gives Pp rspect ve to 
of management by dealing with 
planning of incust and agricultural production, banking 
controls ind wage policies, procurement and sale, the 
questior f « t, cost, price, and profit in the Soviet 
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The almost simultaneous appearance of Mr. Bergson’s 






careful study of Soviet wages is fortunate because the 





tion of how Soviet wages are fixed is not fully answere, 






in the management study. It will undoubtedly be 






upon by those who are anxious to prove that Russia has g 






non-socialist economy because of inequality of wa 
is to the author's credit, therefore, that he points « 






the full title of his book indicates, that wage ineq 






are not contrary to socialist economics. Complete e 






of income distribution as a criterion of socialism ha 






ialists ever since Karl Marx in his “C1 P 





rejected by so 






of the Gotha Program” (1875) suggested that in the ¢« 

of socialism incomes might be determined <« P 
v ity. 

slanners found that wage scales, varyir 


upation, skill, and productivity, are nec« 







basis of producti 





F the Soviet 






fo oc 


, 
ys 






for maximum output and to avoid shortage of skilled 






and rapid labor turn-over, one may speak of “cay 


But one cannot call Soviet economic institu 
1 “canital 


Capltai 
i 


wages. 






wage structure incl ist,"” as only recent! 


New York J7imes 


-™ 1 1 } T " 
als on what was alleged to be Russi 


ACK 






did in one of its most ill-informed 





tori a's “new capita 





While the differential wage system distinguishes the S 






economy from the ideal of communism rather than 






competing economic systems, it is, as Mr. Bergson | 





out, socialist nevertheless for two reasons: first, the o 







ship and management of the greatest part of the cou: 






industrial resources by the government; and, secor 





direction and integration of this sector by a system of } 
if Soviet 
t to inequality, Soviet profit is ra 





ning. Moreover, wages resemble ca} 


even 





e 


wages with respe 






different from capitalist profit It is the nature of profit 






of wages, which distinguishes the socialist from the capit 





system 








In the current epidemic of books on the Soviet | 





these two scholarly studies are rare exceptions. Although | 
ited in scope to particular problems, tentative in their 







clusions, and frankly aware of the experimental natur 
everything that goes on in Russia, they convey a more th 






ough “understanding” than the grandiose efforts of t 






called “interpretative” commentators in either the pro-S 
HEINZ H. F. EUI 







or the anti-Soviet camp. 




















Laws and Responsibilities 
THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR PEACE. By André Vis- 
son. The Viking Press. $3. 


HE 
prophecy ‘The Coming Struggle for Power,” 


title, inspired by John Strachey’s challenge at 
1S 
strictly accurate. This is not a work of political philosop! 
Visson does not define “the coming struggle” in terms o! 
a broad issue. The subtitle is far more to the point— 
flicting Forces and Aspirations Which the United Nations 











Will Have to Face. It is a case book, the clinical descripti 
of ailments which, as the author presents them, might have 
no connection whatever. 

Let us accept it as such and be thankful. Even the con 
scientious and well-informed reader cannot keep in mind 
the morbid symptoms that torment forty separate nations. 
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.A WORLD! 


brilliant backgrou 

of 200 sels. . 

with a cast 

of 12,000! 

Rich with 

romance and excifement! 
Rousing with 

87 beloved 


melodies! 
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Paramount Presents 


AND THE ANGELS SING" 


i In person 


PERRY COMO 


JERRY WALD 


His Clarinet and Orchestra 
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aes MICHAEL TODD presents BOBBY CLARK a 
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RED CROSS plasma is sav- 
“YS «ing the lives of hundreds of 
wounded soldiers and sailors. But 
thousands of additional blood donors 
Give a pint of blood to 










are needed. 
save a life. 





tial qualities of the reference book—lucidity and | 
hews the inevitable pedantry of the doct 
ible egotism of the corresp: 


Visson es 
and the no less inevit 
“Stalin told me...” He is fair, even in cases wher 
ness is almost a miracle, Russo-Polish relations, for 
or Zionism. 

The very first virtue of a reference book is a 


Wherever I could check him, I found Visson reliable 


however, applies only to the contemporary scene. His ¢ 


sight grows dim beyond the last decade. The Fir 
Republic did not come in 1791, nor was the Third f 
in 1871, after the Paris Commune. MacMahon v 

power “in the transition period between the Emp: 
the Third Republic (187 
of his political ambitions in 1892, 
he committed suicide in 1891. The Entente Cord: 

signed in 1904, not in 1907. This is not carping: | 
ciate the book, and should prefer to indorse it unrese 
But a work of reference has to meet definite and & 
tests. Five dollars for an “Encyclopedia of World H 


’ Boulanger did not “fa 
but three years « 


would be well invested. 

The limits that André Visson set himself are rat} 
to understand. He deals gts with the United } 
and a few neutrals. But the problems of Spain, Turk: 
Eire, for instance, are no less important to us thar 
of Sweden. He devotes much space to the Middle | 
none to India. But Great Britain’s policy in the « 
Mediterranean, Iraq, and Iran is still greatly affect 
desire not to sever connection with its Asiatic em; 
of three hundred pages, less than eleven are given 
Far East: they might as well have been omitted. Ab 
M. Visson plays Hamlet without the Prince: the | 
of peace is the problem of Germany, which he leay 
altogether. 

This is claimed to be “a book for diplomats, and 
years ahead every free man and woman on earth 
called upon to learn the laws and assume the respor 
of diplomacy.” Let me underscore two words—/a 
responsibilities. Guiding principles do count; else we 
“muddle through somehow” into a third world war 
description of morbid symptoms, per se, will 


a diagnosis and a cure. The effect on the average Amer 


reader might be simply to revive isolationism: ‘These | 
peans have always been fussing, and always will be. | 


stay at home and mind our own business.” Such a 


would be dangerous unless it were read in connection ' 


“One World.” 
to be mastered. 


Willkie’s 
the first “law” 
“Responsibilities” 


For the solidarity of nati 
durable peace will not depe 
a purely empirical patching up between local factior 
( hetniks, [ 


tion of two great problems, each of which demand 


of will, that is to say, an act of faith. Will the United St 


choose world democracy, triple-headed imperialism, or 


lation? Will Germany be integrated or caged? We must 


like Rousseau, ‘‘brush aside the facts.”” But the mere ac 
lation of unrelated facts, as in this valuable and intell: 
compendium, 


mental issues. 





The NATION 


He will find them catalogued in these pages with two « 


Istashi, and Partisans. It will depend on the : 


throws absolutely no light on the fu: 
ALBERT GUERARD 
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} | ' Le } 
he rore by 1 coverage of the Mex: 


can War. Ever since, it has been one of 


the most influential of Southern news 
‘ ’ 1 1. . 
papers. Mr. Dabney s book is not what 
| 1 | ) ‘ 
his subtitle 1 1 ford us to ¢ t the 
story of the new r: he has forgone 
this to write the story # ld by the new 
+} } : , 
paper. In other wot this is not a con 
, 
tril n to th ory of j m 
| ee | od tant 
put nf y om e hackward-lOOKINZ 
volun yi t () \ "a ral r 4 
+ + ’ + ! X r le 7 ] } + 
Unfortu: y M Da y lacks the 
lively t f it that kind 
f } } 
or bDOOK [f0O nor e possess 
the i Wed ty of de 
tails 1 ed of tl er historian 
i 
B it for { ent 
1 c | } ’ 
files of any ltong~- i@d né iper 


usually are. 








1 terrible to see. I only wish this 


its people nor, mainly, in their ¢% it 
ing, melodramatic ally plausible actions 

‘de from one gentle marvelous, 
awful shot in which four cycling Home 
Guards oscillate and spill under ma hine- 
pun fire— in its relating of the peo 
ple and tl ‘- actions to their homes, 


1 1 , 
} ‘ tn the ¢ re 7 oO oO 1 neil 
, ' 
wtelioe «1 I iavader 14 still 
\ a , | . J 
} } } 
if cent i¢ f. 4 mere s 
c P - 
1 arts ( , PS ot t y 
, l i 
1 1 
x h h to pe s e it ‘ } } + 
which it seldom shows us except under 
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25th Season 
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Milford Connecticut 
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Camp; Complete — Modern 


4 doubles tennis courts; 





cement haud ] courts; 
eu ming boating, ete. 
flotel ¢ forts imp in- 
for ty All roomea for 2, 
TWIN PINES 
J. Saidel, Manager 
on trout La Pr. Oo Lake George, WN. Y. 
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F CAMP FOR ADULTS 
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when nvad rs | OWllT approacn 
3 : 
h the 1 gardens of the bar- 
i en norn ligt 
{ | isine s r, rreezi Dea Ly 
of an Auden prophec true 
A 
JAMES 
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NE of the college-age f 


igers OF 


tus Column Who amaze me con- 


Stanily with revelations of how much 


better musical understanding and taste 


4 
ter all-around 
have than 
I and my had at the 
same age remarked recently in a letter: 
“The end of “The Marriage of Figaro’ 
running through my _ head. 
think this music—without even 


hing of bet 


they 


contemporaries 


—iO Say not 


perception and sense— 


has been 
Just to 
whistling it—sends chills down my 
back. Whatever happens to me, I can 
reflect that my life hasn't been wholly 
lost: I have had the opportunity to know 
that opera, and that part of it in par- 
ticular.” 

I have had thoughts of that kind my- 
self in the last two or three years. In my 
case it is not merely that I have heard 
or seen certain but that I have 
lived long enough to perceive in them 

to perceive now. I have 
ht about pieces of music, 
about 


things, 
what I am able 
had this thoug 
about Toscanini’s performances, 
Markova's dancing. And one of the 
pieces of music, certainly, has been ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro.” I got to know it 
well only when the Glyndebourne Fes- 
tival and 
found it marvelous then; but each time 
that I listened to it after an in- 
erval I heard new marvels for the first 


recording was issued here, 
again 


time, while the old ones struck me with 


enlarged or 

greater and I can 
whatever else has happened to me, I 
have had the luck to ach rht- 
ened awareness that enabled me most 


{ 


fresh significance and 


impact ; reflect that 


teve the het 


” 


recently to hear in “Figaro” one of the 


supreme wonders that have been pro- 
duced on this earth by human powers. 
As with the whole so with the part— 


the passage that my correspondent wrote 


about. Its effect, like that of any such 
assage, comes partly from its context 


where it is placed, what it follows. 
Three hours have been filled with the 
poignant sorrow of the Countess’s Porgi 


amor and Dove sono; 


the longing of 
Susanna’s Deh vient, non tardar; the 
amused tenderness of her Venite, ingi- 
nocchtatevt; the confused adolescent 
emotions of Cherubino’s Non so piu 


cosa son; the ironic menace of Figaro’s 





The NATIK 


; the mock hero 
Non piu pei ‘ the pompo 
malice of Bartolo’s La ve | tla 


Letter 
the duet 


shing loveliness of the 
mor and wit of 
Sanna and M 
Count; th 


the gr 


and | 
lin Susa 


Aili 


igaro, Su 
nna and 


edy of the first-act trio, 


of Act 2, the finale of Act 4. Three 


een filled with the 


fire of 


hours hav 
cay. mockine 
ay, I KING 


— 
é 


created the 


tra's running 
comment _ has 
medy in which eve: 
Ps have happened. Ar 

has continued to the very last: the : 

has exaggerated comically the pl t 
the Count’s stern ref 

he hush of amazement 


f¢ ZIV eness, 
and even int 
wonder produced by the Countess 
trance the violins have softly chatt 
their amusement. But then at last 

has been an end to all this, and 

ment and it is at me 

as the Count begins his Contessa 
dono, that we hear music which 

us of the sublimity of human for 
ness—music which, after what has 
before, is overwhelming. And _ it 
comes even more overwhelming 

it is taken up softly by the chorus 
when it is carried up to a poi f 


*s silence 


superearthiy religious exaltation. 1 
which follows, s 
strings gently ease 
again—and 


in the silence 
octaves of the 
to this earth 
bustle and fanfares of the final curt 
of the operatic comedy. The 


lasts only a couple of minutes; but 
coming aft 


down 


two or three minutes, 
three hours, create the most wor 
most impressive moment that I can re 
call in opera. 

It is almost as though Mozart 
decided to correct the notion we 
have of him as being capable only of 
what he had given us in the first th 
hours of 
what he 
ment of the Piano Concerto K.46 
in other astounding pages of other 
works—and had taken a couple of 
utes to make us realize that he co 
when he chose, reveal spiritual 
equal to the greatest we have kno 
That was as much time as he nec 
for the demonstration; and once it 
been made it didn’t matter whether 
made it again. Those 
there, in addition to everything else t! 
he communicated through the mediu: 
which he used as no once else has ev 
done; and that use of the medium ar 
what he expressed through it made hi 
the most extraordinary musical art 
that ever lived. B. H. HAGGIN 


“Figaro’—or for that 


had given in the slow mo 
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The FEPC has been granted its ap- 


} +hear ’ 
priation by Congress and has thereby 
ived sanction and | ng t the 

; ; ; 
t remains that it 18 Still nance ippec 


s. Unless | n is enacted to 
re eae 
ke it permanent, it w be abolished 
; 
n the war ends and the probiem of 


more critical 
Awareness of et 1 for a perma- 
t FEPC was indicated by the fact that 
n while the Senate was debating the 
lvisability of continuing the present 


FEPC, the House Labor Committee was 


‘iding hearings on the Scanlon-Daw- 


ns of minority-group Americans, for 


I 
} heg have made tremendc 
iourgh they have made tremendous 
1 1 ‘ . ° 
ins through employment in war indus- 


y, they have made practically no ad 
nce in any industry which is basic to 
e peace-time economy. Even when the} 

now employed, minority Americans, 
tticularly Negroes and Latin Ameri- 
ns, are often denied full union rights, 
prading opportunities, and equal pay 
for equal work. Walter White, presi- 
nt of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, wh 
id just returned from a tour of t 
fronts, told the committee: “Wherever 
went the question most frequently aske« 

Negro soldiers . . . was whether or 
tt Negroes on returning home will 
ontinue to be confined to bootblack 
bs.” And in this country Negroes are 
ready finding themselves the first to go 


1 
as the cutbacks begin. 


< 





fore the House Labor ¢ 


overw he min LY 


One Who Voted 
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sue of June 10. 


went through 


Soldier Vote? in you 


ulations that your corre 


ent claims he did to cast his 





‘rf > Ty 3 } ] 
in interim of three weeks, I never 


once 


uirred from my ice, e a 

Ny oOlfice, except for an 

} f 

) meat and a cup of gro 
W he the hallot crit } . 
bh Da , i \ l, ] I pps i O ) 
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Line enve Ope, wi PI 1 « y pen ind 


my vote in the D mocrati 5g rimart 


My next step was to pet n oth 


Rt al 


f an ofhicer, short 


, 1] | 
et 1 walked by. He was my man. | 
called him in, told him what I want 


and handed him my pen. He was neither 
reluctant nor angry with me because I 
wished tO exercise my right to vote. As 
a matter of fact, the ensign and I had 
quite a long political discussion. He 
old me he was voting for Landon, and | 
assured him he couldn't win We parted 
the best of friends. I dropped my ballot 
in the nearest mailbox, then returned to 
my office, where I plan to sleep until 
the November elections, when I will 
again corner the short en 


Somewhere in California June 28 
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JOSEPH CHAPIRO was for many years 
a contributor to the democratic press 
in Austria and German correspondent 
for French papers. He has written two 
books: ‘Les Origines de la Grande 
Guerre” and “Der Arme Villon.” 
ARNOLD BEICHMAN reports polit- 


{ 


ical and labor news for PM 


GUNNAR LEISTIKOW, former for- 
eign editor of the Copenhagen daily 
Social-Demokraten, has freq 1ently writ- 
ten for The Nation. 


T. A. BISSON, a member of the staff 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, is 
the author of ‘Japan In China.” 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


you ust 


provol 


there is 


apr.) 
DOWN 


Rill’s voluble exit. (hyphen, 6-3) 

He lives a retired life, but sh 

purpose In the end 

“_... tells a flattering tale, Delu- 

sive, vain and hollow. Ah! let not 
prevail, Lest disappointment 

follow” 


ows 


5 He travels to and fro by season 

6 Civet (anag.) 

7 Troops in formation before a pub- 
lic building? 
Where Jack spends his leave 
A place reared by monk and 
priest; a tar and bigwig of the 
One who values property 
doesn’t?) 
What! No Act I? What a perform- 
ance! 
Puts in, with or without the fifth 
letter 
Father and offspring in a Dickens’ 
novel 
He took a prominent part in the 
Trojan War, and was extolled by 
Homer 
Dared to be venomous 
This sort of fountain doesn’t play in 
Washington Square 


once 
East 


(Who 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 71 


ACROS 1 FATHER; 8 ALMANAC; 10 
SCOUNDREL; 11 RARER; 12 ITERANT; 
183 ANYWISE: 14 OMENS; 16 NEPOTISTS; 
i8 CALIPHATE; 20 GUSTO; 22 HUNDRED; 
°4 SHAKALE; 26 RHINE; 27 VERDIGRIS; 
28 STEPSON; 20 STRING, 


DOWN 2 ATONE; 3 HANGARS; 4 RURI- 
TANIA; 56 AILSA; 6 MARRYAT; 7 NAR- 
CISSUS; 8 CARVER’S; 9 ESKIMO; 15 
EGLANTINE; 17 PLEASURES; 18 CO- 
HERES; 19 PERSEUS; 20 GLAZIBR; 21 
ODESSA; 23 DIVAN; 2 AKRON, 
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- - 28 miles of beautiful privat 
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} boating and fishing on our private 
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Only 51 Miles from New York 
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55 Miles from New York a vacation “heaven, 
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for booklet 
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riding. Free MOVIES 
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